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JUBSTRACT : ' ^ 

Jn an effort to understand the dynamics of the status 
attainment process, the effects of signif icant'-other influence on 
aspirations were considered • Data were derived from graup 
administered guestionn^iireiB of a proportionate, stratified, random 
cluster sample of Louisiana high school seniors* Utilizing data on 
'1,2,41 white males, residence control^ were employed and the dynamics 
of fignif icarit-other influence were analyzed across 5 community '^of 
origin categories (rural non-farm; r^iral-farm; villages of less than 
2,500; small cities of 1,500 td 100^000; a^nd large cities of 100,000 
or more) • The variables employed were: occupational and educational 
aspiration (dfependent) ; father's and mother's educati'on and father's 
occupation (exogenous) ; and l^igh school grade point average, 
educational encouragement (parental^ t*feacher, and peer), and peer 
modeling ^^^havior (intervening) • Results indic«"ted that peer modeling 
influence had the strongest effects on aspirations when contrasted to 
other forms of significant-other influence* The impact of peer 
modeling behavior on aspirations was found to be singif icantly 
greater in rural than urban cammunities, while an opposite 
residential trend was observed for parental influence* Results were 
interpreted in terms of^the structural character of peer-group 
influence and suggestions were made for further research* (JC) 
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^RESIDENCE AND THE DYNAMICS OF STATUS ATTAINMENT 
AS RELATED TO ASPIRATION FORMATION 



^ Abstra ct 

Data from a statewide probability sample of Louisiana higtf school seniors 
are utilized to -assess the effects of . significant-other inf luence> on^asplra- 
t;?.on8. Two mode* of peer influence are delineated - definer ^nd model 
Influence - and contrasted with parental and teacher defined influence with- 
in a causal model of aspiration formation. Residence controls are also 
eB?»loyed and the dynamics of significant-other influence are ^alyzed across 
five commmity of origin categories. The results indicate that peer modeling 
ijafluence has, ^ngularly, the strongest effects on aspirations when con- 
trasted to other forms of significant-other influence. The impact of peer 
modeling behavior on aspirations was found to be signlficantly^reater in 
rural than urban communities, wilile an opposite residential trend was observ- 
ed for parental influence. These results are interpreted in terms of the 
structural character of peer-group influence and suggestions for additional'- 
research are presented. - )^ 
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, Residence an^ the Dynamics of Status 
Attainment As Related to Aspiration^ Formation 

For more than two decades sociologists have intensively investigated the 
relationship between community of orientation, career aspiration formation and 
statud attaiiuoent^^ This research thrust received Xts initial ic^etus from 
Llp8et*8 analysis of the Oakland Mobility Study data which revealed, "signifi- 
cant differences between the size of community in which the respondent spent 
his most Important pre-dnployment years and his later job career" (Lipset, 
1955: 221)* People from rural social origins were found, in generafcf-co ' 
occupy lower-status jobs, l^ronf these data Lipset contended that the higher- 
status mobility attainments of urban ^^yt)uth were a result of higher^-status 
aspiration levels engendered by class and community environments (Lipset, 
1955: 226-2<l^)» 

i ■ ' ' ■ I 

Through the years, a rather large body of research on the relatiotashlp" 

of riftsidence and the mobility orientations* emerged from Lipset *s contentions 

(e*g., see: iCuvle^ky and Reynolds, 1970A; 1970B, Glenn, Alston, Weiper, 1970) 

In several studies, the orignial relationship between community of orienta- 

tioQ and aspiration- level have persisted even when limited controls ^or 

relevant variables were exerted (Youmans^ 1956: Grigg and Middleton^ 1960; 

Burchin^l, 1961; Sewell and Orenstein, 1965; and Kpvlesky and Ohlendorf, 

1968) • However, it has been noted that lower aspiration leve^ls manifested 

by rural youth are ptdbably due* to a consistent subsample of rural males who 

plan td enter farming as a future vocation. In studies where adequiate con- 

' (■ -J 

trols for the "plan to farm" variable have beei introduced, residence varla- 
tions in aspirations have failed to materialize (Raller, 1957; Haller, 1960 
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amd Haller and Sewell, 1967). Furtlheraore , where respondents have been found 
not to be oriented toward future farm occupations and controls for S.E.S. 
were -exerted, no re)sidence differences iu aspirations have been noted (Middle- 
ton and Grigg, 1959; Picou, Tr|cy and Hernandez, 1970), Concerning social 
♦ mobility patterns, Blau and Duncan (1967: 292) have noted that lower occupa- 
tlonil attainine|l|s of farm reared males is primarily attributable to lower 
social origins. . 

4 - ... ■ 

Th€ studies noted above were prjjoarily interested in ascertaining the 
relationship between residence and al^iration levels. However, with the 
/ arrival of trie Wisconsin model of status attainment (Sewel^, Haller and 
^ Fortes, 1969; Haller and Partes, 1973) the focus of research in this area 



has shifted to a more theoretical orientation. , The questions whidh now appear 

worthy of systematic empirical inquiry relates to: (1) potential residence 

variations in the social psych61dglcal dynamics Involved in aspiration forma- 

tion for the prdcess of 'status attainment; And (2) the role aspirations play 

in Impacting on subsequent care^tr attainments. Research concerning these 

issues is limited primarily to data on white male youth residing in the state 

^ ^ ) ^ ^ . ■■■ ^ 

of Wiscons^i (Sewell,, Haller and Fortes > 1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf , 

- I •* 

1970). In this study, we hope to provide information concerning the former 

research question for a subsample of white male adolescents residing in the 

state of liOuislana. 

The Dynamics of Status Attainment: The Wisconsin Model 
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The Wisconsin model originally was developed from a subsample of farm 
residents living in the state of Wisconsin (Sewell, Haller and Portes, 1969). 
In contrast to the Blau-^Duncan model (Blau and Duncan, 1967) ^ which specifies 
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a basic one step ^transmissi^ja process—parental status to achieve status— the 
Wisconsin model posits a three step transmission process. Parental status ^ 
and mental ability are assximed to Influence schdol performance and> in turn, 
all three Impact upon significant-other enqpuragement to attend college. 
Significant other influence ef ffects the formation of occupational 'and educa- 
tional aspirations t which have a substantial influence on early educational * 
and occupational attainments. Thus, the Wisconsin model suggests quite con- 
vinclngly that career aspirations operate as intervening variables in the 
»tatu8 on achieved status. Additionally, the effects of parental status on 
Iwplrations are mediated to some degree by the influence of significant 
others. 

^ a later arti<^e from the same data set, the applicability of this ^ 
model Vas assessed for four additional residence categori,es — ^villag^, small 
ci^, medium city, and large city (Sewell, Haller 'and Ohlendorf, 1970). Xfie 
results of this study indicate that the proposed model, with setveral minor 
modifications^ is "appropriate" for interpreting the status attainment process 
of young white males from a varietjf^of Residential origins (Sewell, Haller 
and Ohlendorf, 1970; 1925). Although slight deviations were noted between 
xesldence groups, t^e '"Wisconsin Model" was found to account for 40 percent^ , 
of the variance in,^eai^ly occupational attainment and 57 percent of the vari- > 



ance in early educational attainment. Additionally, and more central to this 

■ '■ -I 

study, Approximately 31 to 3% percent of the variance in occupational aspira- 



\ov more detailed explications concerning these models. See: Sewell 
and Hauser, 1972 and Haller and Fortes, 1973. 
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Itlons and 3 i to 44 percent of the vi^rlance in educational aspirations were 
explained by the variables antecedent to aspirations • 

The general objective of >this pap^r is a partial replic^ion of the 
dynamics of the Wisconsin model atross^ residence categories for a subsample 

of white male adolescents residing in the state of Louisiana. Meeting this 

■ * ). 

objective appears to be particularly salient fdr social mobility research for 
several reason^; First, the fact that the Wisconsin model is restricted to 
a san^le of Wisconsin white t^alcs limits generalizability (Sewell, 1972) • 
Additional , research in ot1»j^r regions of the country, for various subpopulations 
and across cultures is extremfely limited and just beginning to emerge (Carter, 
1972; Carter,' Picou, iXirry and Tracy, 1972) • Second, althoujgh Sewell, fialler 
and Ohlendorf (1970) state that the Wisconsin model is 'applicable for white 
males from different residence 'groups, certain methodological problems temper 
these conclusions. Schoenterg (1972) has pointed out that standardized re-- 
gresslon coefficients are ^sensitive to differences in standardized deviation 
ratios across populations,-^ thereby, limiti^ig the analysis conducted by Sewell, 
Haller and Ohlendorf (1970) to Within model comparisons of variable effects. 
Furthermore, dnjie to'*th§L large sample size, it was apparently impossible to 
Isolate statistically significant differences in variable effects across 
residence categories in the Wisconsin study i 

From the available literature on residence, aspirations and status 
attainment it appears rather problematic to draw substantive conclusions. 
From studies utilizing aspirations as the^ dependent variable, we know little 
about theory and something about the nature of ifcesidentlal variations in 

level of aspiration. From the pioneering model construction of Sewell and 

* >■ 
his associates, we know substantially more about the theoretical d>Tiamics of 
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ttatus attainment, but still are limited regarding what can be said concerning 
the potent:lal influences of Residence on the causal linkages within the 
-Wisconsin model. . . 



A Partial Replication of the Wisconsin ftbdel 

Our replication of the Wisconsin model is partial in several ways and 

although these limitations have been noted elsewhere, a brief considcaration 
^ 2 

of them is necessary. First, ^ae have no data concentring early career achieve- 

% ' % 

mepts. S€w:ond, we *^ve no variable comparable to t\he exogenous "mental 

. '■'^ 

ability" variable utilized Jjy Se;^ell, Haller.and Ohlendorf (1970) • The first 

•'• , " « 

limitation, restricts what c^n^be said about sta^s attainment per se; however, 
and ^ just as important, we^ can evaluate the key social--psychoTLogical processes* 
germain to the Wisconsin model, we have relatively comparable data on academic 
performai|ce, significant-other influence and educational and occupationaK 
aspirations. Concerning the second limitation, we know that the omission of 
the mental ability variable should substantially reduce the explained vari-- 
ance for certain endogenous variables (e.g., academic performance); however, 
we feel that these res^ilts will not seriously bias our findings since It has 
been shown in numerous studies that the correlation between mental ability ^ 
and social status is rather^ small (Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1968; 
iChancan, Haller and Fortes, 1968). 

The original development of Wisconsin model and its extension to 
various residential groups was carried out utilizing aggregate indices of 
socioeconomic status and signif icant-other influence. Most recently Mauser 



2 

For more information. See: Carter, Picou, Curry and Tracy, 1973- 
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(1972) has demonstrated the advantages of disaggregating the components at" - 
these variables* In the model to be analyzed below, our indicators of socr^.o- 
economic status and significant other influence will be, presented in dis- 
aggregated forms itr^n attempt to expand our understanding of the dynamics 
of s^at'us attainment processes. 

4 

Specifically concerning the variable significant-other influence, our 
data allows a comparison of ^he effects of alternative modes of peer infxuefice 

on aspirations. Although Sewell and his associates, in the development of 

-■ — f- 

the Wisconsin model, utilized a variable almost identical to our "peer mo-lel- 
Ing", it Spears froid his work that he would prefer a strafght'-forward per- 
ceived encouragement variable similar to the one he has for parents and 
teachers. The reason for this Inferred preference is apparent in light of 
the toost recent research jbn significant other influence (Wo^lf^l and Haller, 
1971; Woelfel, 1972). The, educational^ encouragement variables seems to rep*- 
resent a cone eptualicat ion of significant other influence in terms of 
"definers" (Woelfel dnd Haller, 1971; Woelfel, 1972).* These variables appear 
to measure that aspect of significant other influence in which the signlf i- 
cant other functions primarily to define suitable edtrCatlonal goals for the 
respondent. 

On the other hand, the *'peer modeling" variable seems to represent a 
different conceptualization in that it focuses primarily on the significant 
other as a role model, rather than^as a definer. In this case it is essen- 
tially irrelevant whether or not the significant other has actually formulated 
educational expectations for the respondent. In this instance , the irespondent 
is the active participant in that he is seen as attempting to model his 
behavior on that of the significant other. Thus, by utilizing the peer 

[]{m ^ . 



modeling variable, the Wisconsin ©odel lieplicitly assumes that, whereas parents 
and teachers exercise their inf luenc^lSn'the respondent by defining educa- 

I \ . * . ^ 

tional goals for him, peer Influence is exercised by roJLe modeling behavior 
-on the part of the respondent himself. Since vfe have measures of both types 
of peer Influence variables (peer encouragement and peer modelifeiLg) in Pur 
dat^ set, we can make a preliminary assessment of this assumption. Figure 1 

presents the caudal model whieh will be analyzed for Louiaiana youth by 

i ^ 

residence categories. The structural equations for the model c^in be specified 
elBploy:^ng path analytic notations where the direct effect of variable J on 
i is Expressed by P^^ (Duncaii^ 1966) : ^, ^ . 



where : 



-4 

T*V>*r *ir *=r ^ t = 0 

"^ir ^13 ^14 "^15 16 ^^17 " 

^26 ^^27 36 ^^37 46 47 56 57 
all remaining residiiJtls relationships ^ 0. 

■J 

(Figure 1 about here) 
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The'' data 



A proportionate^ litracifled^ random cluster sample 6f Louisiana high 
school seniors selected. High schools within the state were stratified 
on tibc basis of residence (urban-rural), school type (public^p^ochia^) , races 
(black-white), and size of s^lor class (less than 100-500. over 500)* 

All* public and parochial schools in the state were included in the sampling 
fraiiJc, regardlfesri^^ racial exclusiveness. Questiofmalres werej admihlstered 
to all selbiors present the day group Interviews were scheduled.^ The data were 
collected during the fall^of 1970. The d&ta analyzed are for white male 
8tud«Qts Uitfy all data pfesent* We ha\e data on 1,241 white males. Five« 
residence categories arc?^specif led for our anaiysls as control categories - 
rufal-fatm, rural-non-farm, village, small city and| large city. 

The exogenous variables dtilliped in tliis study are f ather^*-s education^ . 
mother *s education and father's occupation. They are operatlonallzed >as 
follows: ' # 

' '^Father's Education ^) - Determined by the following quest ioti: IJhat 
was the highest school g^raii^€ompleted by your father? 



0 - None 

■ J ' 

1 - First Grade 

2 - Second Grade 

3 -Third Grade 



7 - Seventh Grade* 



8 ^ Eighth Grade 

9 - Ninth Grade 
10-- Tenth Grade 
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4 - Fourth Grade 11 - Eleventh Grade 

5 - Fifth Grade 12 - Twelfth Grade 



14 - Some coll€;ge ^ 

16 - Bachelors degree 

17 - s\> me Graduate School 

18 - Masters Degree 
20 - Doctors Degree 



6 — Sixth Grade 



13 - Vocational-Technical 
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Mother's lEducation (M) 7 Operationalized identically as "Father *s 
Education." 

Father's Occupa tion (X) - Determined by assigning "Transform to mORC 
^ - \ 

scale" prestige scores ^(Duncan, 1961: 263-275) to the occupatiop, industry, 
and class of wor' -^r that the rei^pon^ent indicated described t^e job his 
father held in l^ovember 1970^ If the farther was unemployed or deceased at* 
the time of the study, the last job held by the respondent's father Was 



coded. 
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Five intervening vari^bes were incorj^orated into the model presented 
%ere. They are: high school *grade point average, parental educational 
encouragement, teacher's edukatioual* encouragement , peer's educational encour- 
agement, and peer modeling behavior. These variables are operationalized as 
follows: 

High School Grade Point Average (G) - Determined by the respondent's 
report of grades received in an exhatftitive list of high school courses. 
Additionally, actual grade point average was obtained from guidance counselors 
for approximate* ly half the respondents* The zero-order correlation between 
reported CPA and actual G?A is .773. Reported GPA was selected as an in-- 
dicator of this variable primarily because the loss of s^ple size t^as 
negligible. A correction for measurement error has not been^^made in this 
paper because we have not yet determined the proper measuretnent model. 

P^entfil Educational Encouragement (P) - Determined by the following 
question: In general, my parents have — 

1 •'Strongly discouraged me from going to college 

2 » Discouraged me from going to college 

5 » Have not Influenced me one way or the other concerning going to 
college 

*0012 ' 
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4 • Encouraged me' to go to college 

5 ■» Strongly encourJiged i^e to go to college 

Teacher Educational Encouragement (T) - Operationalized identically 

M "Parental Educational Encouragenient." 

* , * ■■ ^ ' 

, Peer ^ s"" Educational Encouragement^ (K) - Operationalized identically as 
"Parental Educational Encouragement. f 

"» * 

Peer Modeling (F) - Determined by the following question: Most of my 
close friend? are — 

1 ^ Going to college ^ 

0 « Not. going to colflege, protably going to work 
0 « Going into military service 

The two ultimate dependent variables in thia^tudy are educational 
a^jfal occupational aspirations* They are operationalized as follows: 

Educational. Aspiration (E) - Determined by the following question: 

How much education do you desire and will actively attempt to get? 

♦ ' 

0 - ndne after high school 4 - Bacheilors degree 

1 *• vocational - technical 6 - Maater^. degree 

2 - some coftege 8 - Doctors degree 

Occupational Aspiration (J) - Detenained. from the following question; 
How we would like to know what job you desire and ^11 attempt to attaip. as^ 
a lifetime job? Responses were coded in the same manner a# "Father's 
Occupation^" * 

ffodels are developed and ^iatrasted for five residence categories: j 
(1) rural-farm; (2) rural non-farm; (3) village (less* than 25Q0 population); 
.(4) small cities (2,500 to, 100,000) and (5) large city (100,000 or more)* 
Residence was ascertained from an item on the questionnaire v^hich asked the 
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respondents in what area Kad they spent most of their life? It should be 
noted that these categories differ slightly from those utilized by Sewell, 
Haller and Ohlendorf (1970) in their expansion of the Wisconsin model. Our 
residence distinctions dif feretltiate more between rural areas, while Sewell, 
Hay^er and Ohlendorf (1970) distinquished more for urban areas. Specifically, 
we treat separately farm and non-farm categories. In contrast Sewell, Haller 
and Ohlendorf (1970) only have one category noted as rural. However, we 
include In our small city category both of Sewell, Haller ^nd Ohlendorf *s 
(1970) small and medium city distinctions. 



Results 



Jhe data analysis shall proceed in the following manner; first, means, 
standard deviations and the gross variable interrelationships, in terms of 
zero-order cbrrelationp, are presented for each residence category and the 
total sample in Table 1; second, path regression coefficients (unstandardized 
betas) for each control category are noted in Table 2; third, significant 
differences between the slopes of the unstandardized coefficients are pre-- 
sentod by specific paths in Tables 3 and 4; finally, the path regression 
coefficients were decomposetS into direct and indirect effects and these data 
are presented in Table 5 (Finney, 1972). 

An additional comment is also necessary regarding the research strategy 
utilized in this study. Whereas the objective in the development of the 
Wisconsin model was one of deriving a scheme which depicted the general 
process of status attainment, our interest in understanding the dynamics of 
the status attainment process involves a more detailed consideration of 
through what social mechanisms does each variable effect subsequent v^^ariables. 

ER?C 0014 
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In order to ascertain this objective, just identified models are calculated ^ 
for all control categories and paths are not eliminated either on a priori 
theoretical grounds or on a post facto empirical basis. As paths are elimln- 
ated from models, the magnitude of any causal effect is underestimated, assum- 
ing all positive effects* However, in an effort not to eschew parsimony , it 
8houl4 be noted that given that the theoretical relations posited in a model 
are reasonably valid, unnecessary paths will be characterized by values 
approaching zero* 

A brief consideration of Table 1 indicates that the means and standard 
deviations of the variables are, in gejieral, comparable across residence . 
categories. As would be anticipated, mdian differences do appear for back- 
ground variables particularly, as one mcfves from rural to urban categories 
^for father's education (V) and father's occupation (X). Also along these 
lines, the standard deviation Is somewhat smaller for the variable^ father *s 
occupation (X), in the rural-farm category. The mean educational and occupa- 
tional aspiration level for the respondents, in urban contromZffltegories is 




also slightly higher than that of the respondents in the rural, categories* 
The most acute differences in the means of these variables is apparent when 
the rural-noE-farm respondents are contrasted with large city respondents. 
These results concur with trends noted in previous studies primarily interested 
in isolating residential variations in aspirations. 

(Table 1 about here) 

Concerning the zero^-order correlations presented in Table 1, on^ apparent 
finding relates to the two alternative modes of peer significant-other in- 
fluence. For all control categories, stronger correlations were observed 
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between the peer fflodellng variable (F) and the two dependent variables than 
the friend *s encdufag^nent variable (K). v 

This general relationship is clarified by the rgsiil^ts of the path 
regression analysis presi^nted in Table 1. Peer mdceling (F) was found to have 
significant dii;€ct effects on both dependent variables Ifor all control cate- 
gories » whereas » peer encouragemeilt (K) only Wnlf«fsted significant effects 
on both dependent^ cirarlables in the large city category. Further, peer 
encouragement was fotmd to exert a significant direct effect on educational 
aspirations for the total sample. These findings strqngly suggest tliat the 
mechanism whereby peers influence the educational and occupational aspirations 
of youth is largely through role mod^eling behavior, 

/ 

An additional point of interest concerning peer significant other influ-- 

, *** 

*■ 

ence relates to the fact that peer modeling appears to manl^t^st influence 
more on occupational aspirations. Thus, a students* association with peers 
who plan to attend college not only significantly effects his college a^pira-- 
tions, but also apparently substantially impacts on occupational aspirations. 

^ ^ (Table 2 about here) 

. In viewing the p^th regression coefficients in Table 2, it should be ^, 

t 

noted that our primary interest is comparing variable effects across resi- 
dence categories. I Accordingly, in contrasting unstandardized effects across 
residence categories, little can^be said with regard to within model effects. 
Furthermore, the fact that each residence category is characterized by dif- 



ferent sample sizes is important for interpretating ^'statistically significant* 
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differences. Since "statistical significance*' is Sensitive to sample size, 

ouir interpretations will attempt to concentrate on estimations of "substau- 

\ 

tive'* significance.* For illustrative purposes all "statistically significant'* 
coefficients are noted by an asterisk. 

The coefficients of determination for our models are quite similar to 
those obtained in the Wisconsin model for educational aspirations. However, 
we do have substantially largej: residuals far occupational aspirations. The 
effects of the socioeconomic status variables on subsequent endogenous variables 
are rather weak. In an attempt to isolate differences between residence models 

3 

an analysis of covariance was conducted (Carter, Picou, Curry and Tracy, .1973). 
Table 3 reveals that significant t-values ^obtained for four paths — P^^: 
^vn* ^T^n* ^nd Pp„. An interpretation of these differences can be made from 

F\y Er fir 

Table 4 which presents both standardized and unstandardi^d coefficients for 
each path by residence group# 

(Table 3 about here) 

Grade point average (G) was found to have differential effects, b^ 
residence, on both perceived teacher expectations (T) and peer modeling (F) • 
The patterns for both of these paths are rather mixed. Grade point average 
(G) has a more substantial effect on teacher expectations for rural-'farra respon-- 
dents than in any other residence category. In both the rural non-farm and vil- 
lagie categories grade point average (G) is negligible in effecting teacher ex-- 
pectations, while larger coefficients obtain for small-'City .and large city 
respondents. For the effect of grade point average (G) on peer modeling (F) , 
small coefficients obtained in the rural farm and village categories. Tn 
the rural non-farm category the strongest effect of this path was found* 



For more information see Appendix A. 
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(Table TTtbout here) 

In contrast to the rather mixed pattern of grade point average effects 
noted above 9 ^e significant differences noted for perceived parental encour- 
agement (P) and peer modeling (F) on educational aspirations (E) tend to be 
in rather consistent directions. Parent's encouragement (P) has consistent 
and substantially stronger effects on aspirations as one moves from rural to^ 
urban along the residence continuum. Parental encouragement has a consider- 
Jitbly greater Impact on aspirations for urban than rural youth. In contrast » 
the influence of peer modeling behavior is greater on aspirations of rural 
youth and steadily decreases as one moves along the residence continuum to 
the urban categories. These findings suggest that the dynamics of inter- 
personal influence vary by residence. 

What appears to be happening is that urban youth receive considerably 
more Influence from parents than do rural youth for the formation of educa- 
tional aspirations.^ The variation in influence of peer modeling is not as 
drastic^ as the variation in parental encouragement. Urban youth appear to 
utilize parental encouragement and peer modeling; however, rural youth, 
particularly rural farm fgl0^% receive little or no impact from parental 
encouragement for the formation of educational aspirations. One explanation, 
admittedly speculative, for those trends is that parental-child relations 
in rural areas is inconsistent with dominant cultural values. That is, 
trural youth ate oriented toward an "off the farm" future because of the 
limited career opportunities in rural areas and the steady decline in farming 
as a viable vocational option. Rural parents therefore, are in a rather 
limited position with regard to influencing their offspring* This pattern 

0018 
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does not necessarily characterize urban |>ar4nt-child relations • On the other 
hand > peer behavior is a tnore significant variable for the rural fartn youth 
because of the consistency of the "off the farm" orientation. 

Turning to Table 5, one fin^s that^the total effect of father's education 
(V) on educational aspirations is similar ^for all residence categories except 
the rural non-farm youth. For rural-farm and rural-non-farm respondent's 
virtually all of the total effect of father's education is mediated by inter- 
vening variables. On the other hand, for large city and village respondents, 
only approximately 30 percent of the total effect was absorbe^by intep/ening 
variables. For the remaining residence category, small city, approximately 
one-half of the total effect of father's educational aspirations was found to 
be indirect. 

The total effect of father's education on occupational aspirAtlpns was 
fotmd to vary considlrably across residence categories, ranging from .514 
for village youth to .016 for rural non-farm respondents. The intervening 
variabiles, primarily significant-other influence, were found to mediate most 
of the effects of father's education on occupational aspirations for all 
residence groups, except village youth. For this group, over 80 percent of 
the total effect was found to be non-direct. 

The effects of mother's education on educational and occupational aspira- 
"tions were found to exhibit mixed patterns (Table The total effects for 

this variable were largest for occupational aspirations of rural^-non-farm 
and farm youth. Most of the total effect across residence groups was direct 
for rural farm youth, while indirect* for all other categories. A rather mixed 
pattern was also observed for the mediation of the effects of mother's educa- 
tion on educational aspirations. The total effects of this relationship were 

(H)19 
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found to be primarily direct or spurious for small city and rural farm 
youth. 

(Table 5 about here) 

»■ . I - 

4 

For all residence categories, the relationships observed between father's 

occupation and occupational aspirations were direct. The tcftal effects of 

* father's occupation on educational asp^irations were in contrast, w«ak, but* 

still primarily 4irect, except in the large and small city groups. Of all 

the exogenous variables, the effect of father's occupation were found to l^e 

♦ 

absorbed the least by the intervening variables included in the analysis. 

The total effects of grade point average were found to be stronger in all 
cases for occup^ional aspirations. Furthermore!^^ the effect of grade point 
average on both dependent variables was primarily' direct. The direct effects 

r 

of grade point average on educational aspirations tended to be larger for 
rural youth, with the exception of the rural farm category. ■ 

Summary^and Conclusions 

In this study, an attempt has been made to investigate the dynamics of 
status attainment, ^relating to aspiration formation, for a subsample of 
southern white male youth from five residence groups. A causal model was 
Introduced, with limitations, and path regression coefficients were calculated 
for this model fea^^each residence category. Initially, two findings ap]^ear 
to be particularly sklient for status attainment research. First, bur 
findings tend to indicate that very little variation in variable effects 
were found for the model across all residence categories* Actually, only 
€ouf paths in the model were found to manifest differential effects by 
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re^idencfe (^*jq' ^^g^ ^EP* ^EF^* finding tends td* support the results' 

obtained by Seweli, Haller and Ohlendorf (1970) f6r their sample of Wisconsin 
white males even when additional analyses l^ere conducted sp^j|t.f Ically to 
isolate such variations. Thus it appears tha^ the dynamics of the Wisconsin 
model, at le^st up to the aspiration stage, a|e*conslstent for White males 
residing in the deep South. 

Second, our analysis has provided Interesting results concerning the . 
nature and Impact of peer Influence on aspirations. Peers appear to function^ 

V ^ 

more as role models for youth, rather than definers fidr behavior. For the 
calculations of models within every residence category, the "peiir tiodellng" 
(F) variable waa found to be abetter predictor of aspirations than the 
"friend's encouragement" variable (K) . Once again, these findings suggest 
that the dynamics of status attainment,, as depicted ^y the Wisconsin ^odel, 
appears to be accurate. The Wisconsin model, in terms of the operational iza- 
tlon of significant-other Influence, posits that parent^and teachers operate 
primarily as definers for future career behaVlor, whfereas peers operate as 
Inodels (H^iuser, 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1972). This a priori theoretical 
assumptlo^ certainly appears justified In'llght of our empirical results. 

... S r • • . 

Another question worthy of inquiry concerning significant-other influ- 
ence relates to comparative influence of the components of this variable on 
aspirations. The Influence of peer modeling (K) and parents (P) appears to 
be stronger within all residence groups than the Influence of teachers (T) and 
friend's- encouragement (K) . For the Wisconsin model, Sewell and Hauser 
(1972: 857) note that the influence* of parents and peers are "about equal" 
and approximately twice that of teachers. Table 6 presents the path coef-- 
ficlents in standardized fdrm for each component of significant -other influ-- 
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ence on aspirations. Our results indicate that for educational aspirations 
(E)', peer modeling (F) is a stronger p^|ictor than parents encouragement (P> . 

♦ 

Teacher encouragement is an extremely weak predictor of both ^educational and 
occupational aspirations, while friends encouragement (K) did manifest an ' 
appreciable effect on career aspirations for large city respondents. 

(Table 6 about here) 

Other studies have presented rather mixed findings regarding the relative 
influence of parents and peers on adolescents • educational aspirations. For 
example, McDill and Coleman (1965) and Harriott (1963) conclude that peer 
influence Is stronger for educational goals than parental inf*Luence. On the 
other hand, Simpson (1?62) and Kandel and Lesser (1969) report findings that 
suggest that parents have more Influence than peers for the formation of 
educational goals. Our findings may shed some light on this cpntroversy, as 
these studies employed various measures of peer influence, some being quite 
Indirect. When peers are viewed via alternative modes of significant-other 
influence, our results suggest differential impacts on educational aspira- 
tions. When constrasted in the role of definers, parental encouragement 
appears to be substantially stronger than peer encouragement. That .is to say, 
it appears that parents have more influence on educational aspirations than 
peers in terms of perceptions of actual encouragement to attend college. 
However, youth who have friends that plan to go to college tend to be in- 
fluenced strongly by the model of future educational plans presented by their 
peers. The existing controversy in the literature appears to have overlooked 
the mode of influence of peers. From our findings and those of Sewell and 
his associates, we suggest that peers exert influence on adolescent's educa- 

0022 



tional goals primarily as models for behavior and that parents influence 
primarily* through encouraging or defining appropriate edun^ational at'tainjnent 

levels for the future • * \ 

/ 

With regard to the signific^t differences found in the covariance analy- 
sis, it appears that possibly these variations could have obtained by chance 

* .> 

alone* Taking into consideration the fact that thirty-five paths were calcu-- 
late4 for each model, the fact that only four were found to differ across 
residence reveals that the models were very comparable. The differences 

isolated for and P-^ revealed no specific patterns except for the fact 

TG rG * 

that grade point average had very weak effects on teacher encouragement for 
rural non-farm and village youth and that grade point average manifested 
weak effects on the peer modeling variable for rural farm, village and small 
city youth, ' " 

Concerning the patterns observed for the effects of parents* encourage-- 
ment and peer modeling on ei^ucational aspirations, it appears as though peers ^ 
as models, have more influence on the formation of the educational goals of 
youth than parents functioning as definers. Particularly, the weak impact 
of parents* encouragement on the educational aspirations of rural farm youth, 
coupled with the much stronger effects of peer modeling for this^ same control 
category, suggests that significant --other influence may be operating in a 
different manner for studfents who reside on farms. Further inquiry should 
attempt to explore, in more detail, the iippllcations of this finding. 

Finally, as the decomposition of variable effects suggest, many effects 
of the exogenous variables appear to be direct, despite the intervening vari- 
ables incorporated in this study. Additionally, our results also reveal, 
similar to the Wisconsin model, that grsde point average manifests direct 

0023 
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effects OQ aspirations which are xsot mediated by the significant other In- 

fiance variable • These findings tend to agree with recent alnalyses per- 

\. 

fonaed on the Wisconsin data set (Hauser, 1972; Sewell an4*Hauser, 1972) and^ 
indicate that future studies, while trying to minimize and decrease error 
measurement > should attempt to incorporate additibna^r intervening variables 
which may absorb the direct effects of predictor variables. 
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TABLE 2t Puth Regression Coefficients* Multlole CorrcJ^lon^ alid 
Intorccptft by Residence Croupn ond Totil SitwiiTlc ^ 
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f • Parent** educational 
encourateiieut 



T • Taachar'a educational cncouragcncn t 

IC • Friends' educational encouragement 

? • Teer Modeling 
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TABLE 3: S tandardir>ed Rc8ressi6n Coefficients of 
Covarianee Analysis and T-Values for 
Residence as Categoric Variable* 
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TABLE 4: Standardized and Uns'^^aiidarildzed Regression Coefficients 
Hy Residence Groups for SigriiXicant Residential Differences 
Between Paths Obtained in Covari ance Ana*lyG is 
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V t APPENDIX A ; ' 5 

A Statistical comparison of al> coefficients across residence groups was 
conducted. A form of covariance analysis was utilized. The covariance 
model takes the following form: 

*- ■ . -* 

Y - f (X^, X^, X5, DXj^, DX2, DX3, DX^, DX3). 

Where: 

X « predict-ed dependent variable (s) (aspirations) 

* • first predictCr variable 

- « second to fifth predictor variables 

D « dummy variable, i.e.^ residence « 

DXj^ « product of X. ax^ dummy variable and each Sife^ervation 

0X2 * DXj « product© of predictors and dxnmny variable for each 
observation, etc. 

The mo^el Vas run as a regression model. If the regression slope associated 
with the dummy variable is significant, the intercepts between residence 
groups differ when Y is regressed on X- , X , etc. for each group. If the 
•lope associated with either of the product terms is significant, then the 
slopes differ. between Y and the associated X when Y is regressed on X- and 
X2 separately for categories represented by the dutftmy variable, i.e. 
residence. Tables will be supplied upon request. For more information SEE: 
Evans W. Curry, "A Theoretical Model of Anticipatory Success: ^ An Empirical 
Evaluation'* (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, LSU, August, 1973). 
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